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ools for the 
TEACHER 


rye SHOEMAKER is worthy of his last. This old 
} pce has been adopted by most of the industrial 
companies whose products serve the high standard of 
living in America They have: developed for 
their workers the multitude of complex tools they 
need in order to make the necessities and luxuries of 


today. 


our everyday lives. 

In our attempts to improve education we might well 
ask ourselves this: When are we going to adopt that 
adage and follow the example set by successful indus- 
What are we doing to provide our class- 
the molders of the lives and characters 

with the tools they need to do the 


trialists ? 
room teachers 
of our children 
job? 

The last few years have seen many improvements in 
school furniture and equipment—contributions to the 
comfort. health, and functional effectiveness of pupils. 
Old lines of school seating have been redesigned and 
new lines have been produced, all with dimensions 
proportioned to the body sizes of children now in 
school. Sper ial seats and desks have been built for 
left-handed pupils, who make up 11 percent of the 
school population. 

Furniture for school laboratories has been designed 
that can be installed on the perimeter of a room, leav- 
ing the center free for discussion and demonstration. 





New types of movable cabinets, benches, and storag: 
units, with modular dimensions and interchangeabk 


components, are available to accommodate children of 
different ages and sizes engaged in many different 
learning activities. 

Many of these items have been developed in co- 
operation between manufacturers and school officials 
and have been put on the market after extended try- 


out in classroom situations. The initiative for de- 
veloping and experimenting with these items has 


come largely from the manufacturers and their repre- 
sentatives. 

As members of the educational profession, we hav 
an obligation and a responsibility to give serious con- 
sideration to improvements in school equipment, and 
to offer unstintingly of our services in the initial plan- 
ning stages and experimental tryouts. By participat- 
ing in this way, we can help manufacturers give due 
consideration to educational that those 
which prove desirable can be designed and built into 


features so 


the equipment. 

Thus we can insure that the needs of children and 
the unique requirements of varied teaching methods are 
satisfied, and that teachers and children are provided 
with the most effective tools of learning that the com- 
bined ingenuity of educators and design engineers 


can devise. 


qaw WV sag 


W. Edgar Martin 
Specialist for School Equipment 
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PROVIDING FOR EDUCATION 


In two messages to the Eighty-fifth Congress, first session, 


the President of the United States makes his legislative recommendations 
STATE-OF-THE-UNION MESSAGE, January 10 


T IGH PRIORITY should be given the school con- merits, uncomplicated by provisions dealing with the com- 

struction bill. This will benefit children of all races plex problems of integration. I urge the people in all 
throughout the country —and children of all races need sections of the country to approac h these problems with 
schools now. A program designed to meet emergency calm and reason. with mutual understanding and good will 
needs for more classrooms should be enacted without delay. and in the American tradition of deep respect for the 


I am hopeful that this program can be enacted on its own _ orderly processes of law and justice. 
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| should say here that we have much reason to be proud 
of the progress our people are making in mutual under- 


standing—the chief buttress of human and civil rights. 


Steadily we are moving closer to the goal of fair and eq 


treatment of citizens without regard to race or color. 


unhappily much remains to be done. 


BUDGET MESSAGE, January 16 


Excerpts given here apply to Federal services to education that would be administered 


by the Office of Education. 


PHI 


| \ future, | shall forward a message 
emphasizing the urgency of enactment of an adequate 


immediate 


program of Federal aid for school construction 


This separate on education, which was trans- 
mitted to the Congress on January 28, will be printed in 


aC 
full in the March issue of SCHOOL LIFE. 


MeSSALE 


SINCE THE White House Conference on Education 


was held a year ago, the States and communities have 
made greater efforts to overcome their educational prob- 
lems. Sixty-nine thousand classrooms, 10 percent more 
than last year, are expected to be built in the school year 
1956-57. The 


salaries have als 


number of teachers and their average 


» been increasing. Despite these gains, 


growing enrollments are straining the financial capacities 
of school districts in many areas of the country. Today, 
31.5 million children crowd the public schools beyond 
their normal capacity, and enrollments are increasing by 


well over | rhillion per year. 


LEGISLATION is recommended to complete in 4 years 
the general school construction assistance program which 
This budget 
$451 


for the first year under this proposed legislation. 


was proposed as a 5-year program last year. 


includes new obligational authority of million 


For a 4-year program beginning in 1957-58 the Presi- 
dent requests auihorization of the following: 

$1.3 billion for matching grants to States for school 

construction, 

$750 million for Federal purchase of school-construc- 

tion bonds of districts that cannot market them at 
reasonable rates, 

$20 million in grants for State planning to strengthen 

school-construction programs, and 

{ maximum of $150 million for support of bonds is- 

sued by State school-financing agencies. 

The $451 million proposed for the first year of the 
program includes $325 million for construction grants, 
$100 million for bond purchases, $5 million to the States 
for planning, $20 million for support of bonds of State 
school-financing agencies, and $1 million for adminis- 


tration. 


LAST APRIL the President’s Committee on Education 
Beyond the High School was appointed to consider prob- 


Italicized paragraphs are interpolations by the editor 


lems created by the record enrollments in colleges ; 
universities. The budget anticipates a supplemental 
propriation for the fiscal year 1957 to finance the St 
and regional:conferences which the Committee plans 
hold before it prepares its final report. It also provi 
in 1958 for assistance under proposed new legislation 
encourage States to undertake specific planning action 


meet their needs in higher education. 


The supplemental appropriation recommended for fis 
year 1957 to finance the conferences planned by the Co 
mittee on Education Beyond the High School is $650.01 
For encouraging the States “to undertake specific pli 

9 


ning action,” the President recommends $2.5 million 
fiscal year 1958. 


EXPENDITURES for other activities of the Office 
Education are primarily to carry out the 2-year extensi 
of assistance to areas where school enrollments are ser 
ously affected by Federal activities and to provide for 
educational research and for grants for vocational edi 
cation. 


For both the operations to the Office of Education and 
the grant programs it would administer, the President 
proposes larger amounts for fiscal year 1958 than have 
been appropriated in preceding years: 

Grant 
progran 


Fiscal year Operations 


1958, estimated___-_- @ $7,500,000 $671,239,91: 
1957, estimated___-__-- 5.270.000 267,881,912 
1956, acttilncncccn~ 3.240.000 = 162,299,831 


Of the $7.5 million recon. ended for operations in 
fiscal year 1958, $2.3 million would be for research on 
$1 million more than was 
appropriated for the current fiscal year. The budget als« 
would provide for further expansion of statistical and 


pressing educational problems 


advisory educational services. 

The figure for grant programs includes appropriation 
requests for general school-construction assistance, train- 
ing assistance for teachers of the mentally retarded, and 
grants to States for further planning to meet the expanding 
needs for education beyond the high school, all dependent 
upon the enactment of enabling legislation. It also in- 
cludes increases for extending library services to rural 
areas, training practical nurses, and operating. schools in 
areas that feel the impact of Federal activity. 
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BR Go ne eps wae mntecnnenmtenentrete 


THE PROBLEMS ... THE OPPORTUNITIES 


Lawrence G. Derthick made this statement to the press on December 20, 1956, 


the day after his induction as U. 8S. Commissioner of Education 


honored by the 


HAVE BEEN : 
President's appointment as Com- 


Education. I deeply 


missionel 
ippreciale ine 
DV the Pr sident 


and by Secretary 


Folsom 


I assume these new duties with a 
feeling of humility. recognizing the 
problems a ypportunities contront- 

American education today. 


These problems and opportunities 


include, a many, increasing en- 


rollments in st hools and colleges. the 


shortage of classrooms, the shortage 


of qualified teachers, problems of 


teacher compensation, the problems 
of integration. and research into the 
problems of education itself. 


With respect to 


be stated quite simply. | 


ntegration, my 
Vie S can 
im committed to the principle that 
this is a Country of law, and that law 
1ust be respected and supported. | 
therefore support the Supreme Court’s 


decisions The Court, however. 


‘ly recognized the difficulties in 


( gregatior 


ind provided time and 
1 judicial method for resolving them. 


| am sensitive to these difficulties 
difficulties which command patience, 
200d will 


faith fron 
therefore 


mutual respect, and good 
all parties concerned. | 
They 


spirit of 


deplore extremes. 
the 


the agents upon which 


destroy and 


brotherhood 


reason 


we must depend to help solve the prob- 
lems of integration with dignity to 
each person and the Nation. 

I am hope ful that Federal aid for 


schoo] construction will be enacted 
quickly and harfnoniously by Con- 
gress, to help erase the classroom 


deficit. Federal 
effective. | 


among the States take into account 


grants will be most 
believe, if allotments 
both school-age population and rela- 


tive financial need. as proposed by 
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confidence plac ed in me 


the President. The program should 


be designed to encourage increased 
financial effort by local communities 
and States. 

I am deeply mindful of the crucial 
teachers. In my visits to 


the 


role of 


schools throughout country | 


have seen teachers not only impart- 
ing knowledge and skills but also pa- 
tiently and devotedly he iping to build 
character and good citizenship. In 
today’s world, the teacher’s role is in- 
creasingly important—hbecause the 


seek can be 


understanding 


peace we achieved only 


through among men, 
and education fosters this understand- 
ing. I am hopeful, therefore, that 
States and communities will give in- 
creased support to teachers—in sal- 


aries, in facilities, in community 
esteem. 


Office of 


improve its services to the teacher in 


It is also my hope that the 


Education will be able to 


the classroom. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION 
WEEK, 1957 


T HE ROLE of education in 
making a free world is at the 
center of this year’s theme for 
Education Week, No- 
10-16: An Educated 
People Moves Freedom Forward. 

Each day of the Week has its 
topic, 


American 
vember 


own hesides, beginning 


with Sunday, November 10: 


10 Education for Moral Values 
Il Education for Responsible 
Citizenship 


12 What Our Schools Should 
Achieve 

13° Ways To Provide Better 
Education 


14. Our Community’s Teachers 
Our School-Community Re- 
lationships 
16 Our Own Responsibility for 
Better Schools 


With 


expected in colleges and universities, 


unprecedented enroliments 


higher education must have extra 


A commendable start al- 
the Presi 


| ducation 


attention. 


made by 


ready has been 


dent’s Committee on 
Beyond the High School, which re 
cently made its first interim report 

It is significant that this Commit 


tee’s title is not restricted to colleges 
and universities but en ompasses all 
the high 


education bevond school. 


More attention is being directed to 
adult education than ever before 

It pleases me that | come to the 
Office of Education when it is unde 
taking new programs to better serve 
the local communities and States in 
these days of educational challeng 

I would like especially to mention 
the research, survey. and demonstra 
tion program that the Office of Edu 
cation now is pursuing in cooperation 
State 


with colleges, universities, and 


departments of education. [I am 
confident that research on educational 
problems can guide us toward an even 
better system of education. 

To meet our educational needs to 
day and tomorrow calls for sustained 


vision and action by parents, teachers, 


school officials, and governments at 
all levels. Our vision and efforts, | 
believe, are growing, as is so well 


demonstrated by the notable increase 
of general citizen interest and support 
The 
tion in the total endeavor 
should be 


domination 


of education. Federal contribu- 
for educa 
without 


tion leadership 


and assistance without 
Control of 


rests with the States and communities, 


interference. education 
and should remain there. 

I hope that in my new position I 
can make some small contribution to 
the better 


America. 


cause of education in 








THE “CONTINUING EFFORT” 


“We are hopeful that the program of educational conferences will 


be the real beginning of an intense and continuing effort to acquaint 


millions of citizens with the needs of their schools and to inspire them 


to meet these needs. 


Ve Mcklr ! letter to Pre 


f 


\ OCTOBER 1956, as the first an- 
| niversary of the White House Con- 
ference on Education was approac h 
ing. a questionnaire went out from 
the Office of Education to the 283 
persons who had represented national 
organizations at that conference 
organizations broadly representative 
of education. labor, business. and 
citizen groups in this country, all of 
them interested in education. 

The questionnaire, which was pre- 
pared and sent by Mrs. Henry Grattan 
Doyle, member of the Office staff and 
secretary of the Office’s Advisory 
Committee of National Organizations, 
sought the answers to three questions. 

l 

What is the current program of your 
organization for each of the six prob- 
lems discussed at the White House Con- 


ference on Education? 


This first question, as well as the 
second. was devised to he Ip the Office 
of Education maintain a clearing- 
house of information about the edu- 
cational programs of various national 
organizations. Answers to it have 
revealed that these organizations are 
making notable contributions to our 
educational advances. Through their 
programs and projects they are 
helping the public take a_ positive, 
purposeful approach to the serious 
problems that beset our schools. 

\ few examples will illustrate the 
point. But for every activity that is 
cited here, a dozen others just as 
valuab'le must be omitted for lack of 
space. More complete coverage of 
reported activities will be found in 
current and forthcoming issues of 
Education Fact Sheet. publication of 
the Office of Education devoted spe- 
cifically to bird’s-eye views of what 


6 


sident Eisenhower transmitting the report of the Com- 
he White House Conference on Education, April 6, 1956 


goes on in the national organizations 
and in the States for the benefit of 
education. 

For example, then 

{ssociation for Childhood Educa- 
tion International is concentrating on 
this theme: “That all children may 
learn.” On this theme it is building 
not only the 1956—57 issues of its 
magazine, Childhood Education, but 
also its study conference in April 
and its 1957-59 plan of action. For 
the theme and for ideas for carrying 
it out. ACEI credits the influence of 
the White House Conference. 

Vational School Boards Associa- 
tion has in its 1957 convention pro- 
gram, discussions on the gifted child, 
guidance, safety education, youth de- 
fense movements, the junior college, 
and physical fitness. “The White 
House Conference,” it says “con- 
tributed much to our feeling of in- 
adequacy in these areas.” 

Vational Council of Jewish Women, 
which reports “noticeable increases 
in activity that may be attributed to 
the stimulation of the White House 
Conference,” cites these examples: A 
citizens’ committee formed in Bay- 
onne, N. J.. 
Council’s study, Education is Every- 
body's Business; a county citizens’ 
commission for the public schools 
initiated in Pittsburgh; a citywide 
institute sponsored in Indianapolis on 
the citizen’s role in maintaining good 


as a direct result of the 


SC hools. 

Vational Association for Retarded 
Children is continuing its efforts to 
persuade people that the public 
schools are responsible for providing 
a special curriculum for the mentally 
retarded child. It has now under- 
taken a new project: The field con- 
sultancy and curriculum development 


for trainable retarded children. 
acknowledges the assistance that 
come to it through “the forthr 
statement of the White House ( 


ference committee in support ol 


obligation of the public schools 
provide for children who deviat 
any direction from average or nor 
range.” 

Vational Education 
which counts the theme of its C 
tennial—*An Educated People Mo 
Freedom Forward’—as one of 
“followups of the White House C 


ference, carries out its program 


{ssociati 


many fronts. 

One of its departments, for examp 
the American Association of Sch« 
Administrators. has established a \ 
tional Commission on the Reorgani: 
tion of School] Districts to evaluate t! 
present status of organization and | 
report on the problems. In its 195 
yearbook AASA will give major 
tention to the secondary school p! 
gram, partly as a result of emphasis 
given the subject at the White Hous: 
Among AASA’s furthe 


activities are its cooperation with six 


Conference. 


other national organizations in a! 
attempt to develop a nationwide co 
ordinating agency for promoting 
school plant and services, and its 
cooperation with the National Council 
on Schoolhouse Construction to pro 
mote the improvement of school plant 
facilities. 

Still other energies of the NEA ar« 
going into the effort to get and keep 
good teachers. At both high school 
and college levels it is expanding and 
improving the Future Teachers of 
America program. 

American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, although it de 
fined its program and _ objectives 
before the days of the White House 
Conference, has felt its activities stim 
ulated by the conference. In Sep- 
tember 1956, as part of its program 
for improving the teaching of science. 
it issued a pamphlet, Study on the Use 
of Science Counselors, which outlines 
the objectives and plans for a study 
now being carried out in cooperation 
with four universities, one each in 
the West. the South, the Midwest, and 
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the East Actual evaluation of the 
studv will be made this summer. 

Secondary Education Board had as 
1 theme for its 1956 conference “The 
Gifted Student” and will focus its 
1957 conference on “Interrelation of 
Learning.’ The Board is developing 
a leaflet to « ourage prospective 
teachers to apply for positions in 
independent schools. 

Some organizations answer that 
they already have vigorous programs 
under way to support legislation for 


Federal aid for school construction. 
Among them are the 
eration ot Lahor ar d the Congress lor 


{meri an Fed- 
Industrial Organizations, which also 
mittee of national 
work for such 
National Educa- 


has formed a con 


organizations 
legislation; and the 
tion Associatior 

ations feel that State 
nments have adequate 
their 


Commerce is 


Other organi 
and local gove 
financial resources fo1 schools. 
The Chamber of 
making a study of returns to a public- 
to 


all its local chambers to solicit their 


now 


school-system questionnaire. sent 


‘““hest judzment is to whether school 
huilding needs can be adequately met 


with State and local funds. 


Did White Conference 


stimulate any of 


the House 
your activities? 

In general, this second question 
has elicited replies that seem to nar- 
row down to five Most of them are 
either the first 
few are the fifth: 

1. Definitely yes 
activities and led to specific projects. 

2. Although the did 


not stimulate us into any particular 


r the second; only a 
It stimulated our 
conterence 


projects, it did encourage us and gave 
us a better climate of public interest 
in which to operate. As a result, we 
have been able to carry on our regular 
programs more effectively. 


3. We don’t feel that 


“stimulated” to any appreciable ex- 


we were 
tent: we already had a strong educa- 
tional program and were in no par- 
ticular need of stimulation. 

1. Because we are interested main- 
education, with which 
the conference did not specifically 


ly in higher 
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concern itself, we find ourselves more 


the President's 
Committee on Education Beyond the 
High School.* 

5. The conference would have been 
to had 


recommendations on certain subjects 


effectively served by 


more useful us if it made 


in which 
ested 


we are specifically inter- 


safety programs, for example, 
and the importance of motion pictures 
in education. 

Despite diverse opinions, however, 
the national organizations have 

* In effect, the President’s Committee on 
Education High School is alse 
the That 


be appointed was recom 


Beyond the 


one of results of the conference 
such a committee 
Committee 


mended to the President by the 


for the White House Conference 


What to 
TECHNOLOGIE 


rPNovay much attention is being 
given to trends in techno- 
logical a d v an'c e s—automation, 


automatic electronic computers, 
solar energy, and peaceful uses of 
nuclear energy—and their impli- 
cations for our future way of life. 
The inevitable changes that these 
advances will bring about in ed- 
of future 


manpower, as well as in education 


ucation and _ training 
for changing concepts in sociology, 
economics, employment require- 
and in- 
of tre- 


mendous importance to educators. 


ments, adult workers. 


creased leisure time. are 

No one can accurately predict 
the full extent of these implications 
to our future society. Even the 
word “automation” has not been 
clearly defined. Perhaps it cannot 
be—some claim that it is an “open- 
ended issue.” 

To assist educators, guidance 
counselors, school boards, indus- 
trial training officers, as well as 
laymen, in exploring this subject, 
the Office of Education has 


cently published Annotated Bibli- 


re- 





’ 


reached one conclusion on which they 
are all agreed, about the White Hous 
Conference in particular and educa 
tion in general: 

“The inspiration of the Conference 
is still felt. to make us believe that 
the American people, through demo 
of this 


and other problems which may arise.” 


cratic processes, can take care 


What kind of services does your or- 
ganization want from the Office of Edu 
cation to help it work toward the goals 
set up by the White House Conference ? 


Replies to this. the third, question 


seem to merit a separate report; and 


that we will reserve for the March 
issue of School Life. 

read about 

‘AL ADVANCES 
ography of Technological Ad 
vances and Skilled Manpower 


Im plic ations for Trade and Indus 
trial Education (Misc. 3509, re 
vised Nov. 1956). 

This timely bibliography, which 
was by Howard Kk. 
Hogan, Office of Education con- 
sultant in employee-employer rela 


prepared 


tions, lists and annotates more than 
160 nontechnical articles from na 
tional publications, motion picture 
films, and publications by manage 
ment and labor spokesmen, to 
with from which 


gether sources 


these materials may be obtained, 

many of them without cost. 
Important to educators is a sec- 

tion data and re 


on manpower 


quirements, training of techni- 
cians, and employment opportuni 
ties. The multilithed bibliography 
is available from the Superinten 
dent of Documents, U. S. 
ment Printing Office. Washington 
25. D. C.. at 45 cents each. 


have been sent to libraries in col- 


Govern 
Copies 


leges of education and to many 


public school superintendents. 


“ 





The spotlight of statistical inquiry turns on a long-neglected subject . . . 
RURAL SCHOOL STATISTICS 


by WaLrer Gaumnitz, Specialist in Rural School Statistics 


( )* OF the most clearly defined services of the Of 
fice of Education to the people of the United States, 


and one which the Office has assiduously performed, has 
been the collecting and disseminating of. statistics 
ind facts on the development and condition of the 
public education system. A major vehicle for carry- 


out this service has been the Biennial Survey of Edu- 
cation in the United States from time to time the 
Survey has changed both in format and in content, but it 
has always remained essentially statistical. lor many 
years now it has regularly contained chapters on State 
school systems, city school systems, secondary day schools, 
and higher education. 
rom time to time, efforts have been made in the 
Survey to assay also the condition of the rural schools and 
to point out some ol the salient facts about them. Even 
at best. however, the statistics of rural education have 
been fragmentary and have consisted chiefly of central 
tendencies and estimates that have often hidden more than 
Not until this year has the Office as- 


signed specialists to the particular task of studying the 


they have reve aled. 


whole ramified problem of rural education with a view 


to developing a long-range, nationwide program of statis- 


tics and research. 


Why so long delayed? 


Some may ask why statistical attention to the rural 
schools has been so long delayed. The question, is well 
taken, especially since it is generally known that until 
recent decades the Nation as a whole was agricultural. 
Some reflection on the point suggests that the extreme de- 
centralization and smallness of our public school districts, 
whic h have long been baflling problems to school officials 
of the several States, stem from (1) the sparsity of rural 
population, (2) the determination of the people to extend 
opportunities for public education to all children regard- 
less of the isolation of their homes, and (3) the efforts of 
farm folks to control their own scheols. 

As we think about it, therefore, it becomes clear that 
the rural schools have been so long left out of the statisti- 
cal program primarily because there have been so many 
of them, because each has served a relatively independ- 
ent school district, and because the rural school leaders 
able and willing to supply regularly the needed statistical 
information have been few and already overloaded with 
Truly 


sources so large in number and various in type as the 


duties. the difficulties of gathering data from 


rural schools have seemed insurmountable! 
Many factors that in the past have deterred those who 


g 


would gather rural school data will no doubt co: 
complicate and hamper the development of a 
and nationwide program of statistics in this field. 
it appears that some of the fundamental condit 
volved, along with modern developments, tend to 
more complicated rather than more simple. 

For example, the rapid industrialization not 
American life generally, but of farming itself, 1 
increasingly difficult to say precisely whether a 
community or school is chiefly “urban” or “rural. Pey 
sistent efforts of school authorities to consolidat: ira 
school districts with neighboring communities 
town, or city—or to dissolve them entirely, also 
cate the question. 

Clearly, the effort to develop a 
continuous program of rural school statistics, lik: 


nationwide 


statistical efforts, must accept some compromises. \I 
or less arbitrary definitions must be adopted, and 
assumptions must be made which, at times, may se 


questionable validity. 


Many guidelines 


In attempting to make wise decisions on these matters 


Office specialists have found that a great many guidelines 


can be obtained from the work of the Bureau of the Cer 
sus, the Department of Agriculture, the Public Healt! 
Service, and similar national agencies regularly compiling 
social and economic facts relating to rural life. The 
methods used by these agencies, and the statistics the 
have compiled, have been studied to determine their ap 
The specialists employe: 


in these agencies have been consulted; and their data 


plicability to rural education. 


when found suitable for the Office’s purposes, have bee: 
drafted into service. 


Degree of ruralness 


Out of these efforts the Office specialists not only hav 
come by their decision to adopt the Census Bureau: 
widely used definition of a “rural” place—one with 
population of less than 2,500—but also have developed 
many factors by which they can determine the “degree of 


Among 


these factors are the number of urban places, the density 


ruralness” for every county in the United States. 


of the population, and the proportion of people living 
“on farms.” A highly rural county, for example, woul: 
be one with no urban places, a low population density, an‘ 
most of its people on farms. 

By using these factors the Office will be able not on! 
to locate the “most rural” counties in each State but t 
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? What? How? 


up them into categories showing the various degrees 


» which the people living in them are likely to be served 
schools that geenerally be considered as rural. 
Concurrently with its effort to apply to each of the 


5.000 counties in the United States certain 


ore thar 


statistical criteria for determining ruralness, the Office 


f Education has found it necessary to study the type and 
form of the data contained in reports which county su- 
erintendents of schools make regularly to the State de- 

rtments of education. If the Office is to gather the 
isic rural schoo statistics needed from selected rural 
unties. the questionnaire to be devised for collecting 
such intormatior ist be geared to the records kept by 
such counties and by the schools supplying the original 
lata. To bring about the desired coordination, the Of- 
fice has collected copies of the essential forms from every 


State. tabulated the items contained in those forms. and 


inalyzed the find 
lo study further the problems involved, Office special- 
trips to seven selected States, and 


ists have made fiel 


numerous counties Prior to these visits they have held 
onferences with leaders in the State education depart- 
rents, in the colleges of education, and in the college 
university sociology departments, to discuss the prob- 


lems of rural school statistics in each State. Then. in 
visits to various counties, they have tested the proposed 


This type of field 


work is continuing, both through trips to various States 


solutions i crass roots” settings. 
ind by corre sponde nce, 

Thus far no scheme has been devised that will include 
il] schools everywhere 


whether in towns or in open 


country—that are basically rural. Nor has a scheme 


presented ‘itself that will exclude all schools—consolidated. 


joint, or union—that are basically urban. 


Two lines of attack 


It seems clear, however, that much light can be shed 
upon the problems and conditions of rural education by 
two major lines of attack. 

First, certain counties 


out the United States 


at least 1,000 scattered through- 
can be identified as being so rural 
in socio-economic composition that all of their schools 
can be regarded as primarily serving rural people and 
rural communities. That is to say, the people live on 
farms, in the open country, or in small villages and carry 
on most of their occupations there. Their schools are 
small rather than large and possess other characteristics 


When the 


primarily associated with rural education. 


eriteria of ruralness are applied, the rural counties selected 
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can be further grouped into several categories and survey 


data can be compiled for each. Thus, significant indices 
of school conditions can be arrayed for analvsis and com 
parison for various types of rural counties. 

The second line of attack that promises productive 
results would gather data directly from the local school 
from the county 


than superintendents 


districts rather 
This approach has the virtue of being simple and dire: 


It does not need to confine itself to data regularly gathered 


by compli ated systems or forms of statistics kept by local, 


county. and State school systems. It can concern itself 
with many or few aspects of education’ depending on the 
immediate objective set for a given study. The question 
naires used can be of the simple post-c ard variety. which 
can be filled in quickly and returned with a minimum of 
trouble for the respondents. 

This second approach also entails difficulties and limi 
tations. There are now about 54.000 local school dis 
tricts in the United States. More than four-fifths of these 
districts enroll fewer than 300 pupils each, and it may be 
assumed that these are located almost exclusively in rural 
areas. Such large numbers argue that plans for gathe1 
ing data from direct sources should resort to sampling 
processes. Such sampling would involve many problems, 
among them the problems ol completeness and continuity 
of response. Respondents, even when readily reached by 
inquiry forms, may or may not provide the information 
desired, and those supplying information for one survey 
may not do so for the next. Careful analysis of the prob 
lem, however, leads to the conclusion that such sample 
studies of rural school statistics not only are feasible but 
should be used for certain purposes. 

Fortunately, the Bureau of the Census is now gather- 
ing certain des riptive data from each of the 54,000 school 
number 


districts: (1) Location by State and county, (2 


3) type of area served—urban or rural—and 


of pupils, | 
(4) grade levels of instruction offered. From this study 
the foliowing facts emerge: 

(1) There is now available a complete universe of 
school districts. 

(2) Enough descriptive data are supplied to establish 
a subuniverse of rural school districts. 

(3) The descriptive data will make possible further 
stratification on the basis of such factors as enrollment 


and grade levels of instruction offered. 


The emerging plan 

The program of rural school statistics now taking form 
will probably use both approaches des ribed here. In- 
sofar as it is desirable to produce rural school statistics 
comparable in form and periodicity to those regularly 
presented in the Biennial Survey, the data probably can 
best be supplied by county superintendents in selected 
rural counties. Special studies of selected problems of 
rural educ ation, on the other hand, can probably be made 
more quickly and effectively through direct contacts with 
rural school districts and through sampling techniques. 








MIDYEAR REPORT 


Halfway through its firsi fiscal year, the Office of Education’s cooperative research 


program shows substantial proportions: If everything goes according to plan, 


83 recommended projects will benefit from Federal aid in 1956—57 


rHRE! 


ViGHTY 
jd sioner ol Education as deserving Federal support. 


and 36 of these 


the score stood in the Office of Education’s cooperative 


research program on Dec. 31. 1956. 


Since its meeting last October (School Life. December 


1956) the Research Advisory 


mended 49 more projects: 


two meetings. Of these 


education of the mentally retarded. bringing the total esti- 
that 
to $621.410, more than 92 percent of 


Federal 


in this fiscal year 


mated expenditure for 


the $675.000 Congress had set aside for it. 


Projects for research in other areas would require an 


) 


estimated $380.332 in Federal money. considerably more 


than the $345.000 appropriated for such projects. 


EDUCATION OF THE MENTALLY 


RETARDED 
Arizona State College at Tempe 


EDUCATION OF mentally retarded chil 


| segregated class 


McGrath 


dreu in integrated ar 


rooms (114 years). G. D 


Boston University 


ACHIEVEMENTS of mentally 
Donald D 


Sullivan 


*TL ANGUAGI 
retarded children Durrell and 


Helen Blair 


NONVERBAL GROUP measure of delin- 


quency proneness for nonreaders, slow 


learners, and mentally retarded children. 


William C. Kvaraceus. 


Brooklyn College 


INSTRUMENT TO assess social maturity of 
mentally retarded in the age range 12-15 


years (2 years). Louis Heil 


California State Department of 
Education 


CONCERNS AND rewards of rearing men- 


tally retarded children (2% years). N. S. 


I el hman 


Cleveland Hearing and Speech Center, 
Western Reserve University 


COMMUNICATIONS PROBLEMS and_ their 


effect on the learning potential of the men- 


DD act 1s been signed with the Office 
of Education. Fo 


details. see table. 


projects recommended to the Commis- 


signed into contract 


Committee 
12 at its meeting on Dec. 13-14, 
and 7 by special arrangement in the interim between the 


19. 35 would be concerned with 


in fact. 
that was the way 


proposed. 


had 


recom- 


) 


particular area 


below. 


This 


Nanev E. 


tally retarded child (5 years). 


Wood. 


Columbia University 
EFFECT OF group training of 4- and 5- 
children who are mentally re- 


Maurice H. Fouracre. 


year old 


tarded (4% years). 


TERMINOLOGY AND concepts in appraising 
the mentally retarded (8 months). Irving 


Lorge. 


George Peabody College for Teachers 


*DISCRIMINATION LEARNING ability in 


mongoloid and normal children of compar- 
Gordon N. 


able mental age. Cantor. 


*EFFECTIVENESS OF special day-class and 


residential-school training programs for 


mentally retarded (trainable) 


Lloyd M. Dunn. 


severely 
children. 


METHODs FOR teaching severely mentally 


retarded children (144 years). Margaret 


Hudson. 


Kansas State Department of Public In- 
struction and the University of Kansas 

EpUCATION OF educable mentally retarded 
children in sparsely populated rural areas 


John E. 


(3 years). Jacobs. 

Nebraska State Department of 

Education 
PosTSCHOOL ADJUSTMENT of regular and 


special class mentally retarded individuals 


It is merely 


facts are presented here. 


included, marked with an asterisk. 


overcommitment, however, is not expected to remal 


an advance bow to reality: e 


rience has led the Office to expect some projects to 
delayed by difficulties arising after the projects have | 


Of the 83 projects recommended to the Commissio: 
18 were at first recommended with qualifications; 
8 of these have subsequently met the qualifications, bri 
ing the number of fully recommended projects to 
What those 73 projects are, where they will be carried o 
how long they will take, and who will direct them—th 


Proposals that had actua 


become signed contracts on or before Dec. 31 are sho 


in some detail in the accompanying table, but they are al 


in the textual summa 


served in public schools of Lincoln, Ne 
(6 months). Vernon E. Hungate. 

New York State Education Department 
and Board of Education of the City of 


New York 


EpUCTIONAL OUTCOMES under § singk 
and two-track plans for educable mental 
years). J. Way: 


retarded children (3 


Wrightstone. 


The Ohio State University 


*Various FACTORS in the educationa 


placement of mentally retarded children 


Viola M. Cassidy. 
Purdue University 
Mowrer’s 


Theory to the speech habilitation of me 
M. D. Steer 


APPLICATION Of Autistic 


tally retarded pupils (1 year). 


San Francisco State College 


EFFECTIVENESS OF special day scho 


training classes for the severely retarded 


(2 years). Les F. Cain. 


a 
RELATIVE EFFECTIVENESS of different ap 
proaches in speech training for mentally 


retarded children (3 years). Leon Lassers 


Southern Illinois University 


PERCEPTUAL AND response abilities of! 
mentally retarded children (2 years). Joh 


O. Anderson. 
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Syracuse University 





Per ; ntellectually re 
nd 1 selected tasks 
" insier learn 
VW \ ( kshank 
0) tative analvsis ot 
! is hildrer in 
R. J. Capobianco 
R s nd reasoning 
childre ES 
{ 
I 
? f ticulatory 
) el nt of phonetic 
synthesis abilities 
1 € retarded and normal 
} r { y 
Si ‘ nentally retarded 
€ | ool d institutior 
I ( Diane 
S Ss S better and 
( m hildren with re 
le ent ent L. M. DiCarlo. 
SOM LEA t teristics In men 
retar I 1 children of the 
nta |) Learning, recogni 
i in ; (2) proactive and 
retroactive ink t 3) generalization 
reasonil G. O. Johnson 
SPECI ETHODOLOGY with hyper 
tive n Ichildren. William 
M. Cruick k 
STRUCTURI I tudes of parents of 
entallv reta hildren and a study of 
nge in attit structure William M 
( ickshalr 


University of Georgia 


EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, and emotional fac- 
tors in the education of retarded children in 
Georgia publi is (2 years) Stanley 
\ nswortil 


of North Carolina 


University 


EDUCATION ‘TALLY handicapped chil 
ren in special classes and regular classes 
years The i Gwinn Thurstone. 


University of Texas 

LEARNING ABILITIES and adjustment of 
trainable mentally retarded children in pub- 
lic school facilitic local segregated fa- 
ilities, and Stat residential centers. 
L. D. Haskew 

METHODs OF testing auditory and visual 
acuity of trainabl: entally retarded chil- 


dreft' (2 years) William. G. Wolfe. 


University of Wisconsin 


and 


insight 


ENCING 


CONDITIONS NFLI 





problem-solving behavior in the mentally re 


tarded. Kai Jensen. 

*EMOTIONAL REACTIONS to learning situ 
ations as related to the learning efficiency 
of mentally retarded childrer Thoms \ 


Ringness 


LEARNING EFFICIENCY in arithmetic of 
mentally retarded children in comparison 
with children of average and high intelli 
gence Herbert J K lausmeier 

*\MoTOR CHARACTERISTICS of the entally 
retarded Robert J. Francis 

PAST RESEARCH on psye ological and 
educational factors in ental retardation 
Julian C. Stanley. 

*PERCEPTION OF symbols in skill learn 
ing by mentally retarded children. Virgil 


FE. Herrick. 


Virginia State Department of Education 


retarded 


Rt ADINESS OF young severely 
children for participation in group educa 
tional experiences in special classes (214 


years). W. Kuhn Barnett. 


Wayne State University 


failure of 


social 


SOCIAL ADEQUACY and 
mentally retarded youth in Wayne County, 
Mich. (2 years) John J. Lee, Thorleif 


G. Hegge, and Paul H. Voelker. 


Wayne State University, Wayne County 
School, and Detroit schools 





raining 


SOCIAL GUIDANCE and reading materials 


for adolescent mentally and educationally 


retarded boys and girls based on a study of 
danger and problem situations and of inci- 
failure (2 


leading to community 
years) John J. Lee 


Paul H. Vor Iker. 


dents 
Phorleif G 


and 


DEVELOPMENT OF SPECIAL ABIL- 
ITIES OF STUDENTS 
*Puerto Rico, Department of 
Education 


CLERICAL APTITUDE test for Spanish 
speaking students (2 years). Roberto | 
Moran. 


Regis College (Massachusetts) 
*EFFECTIVENESS OF a modified counseling 


learning among 


procedure in promoiing 


bright underachieving adolescents. Sister 
Mary Viterbo. 
**At this writing, decision is being 


awaited from the General Counsel as to the 


eligibility for approval, under terms of 


P. L. 531. of projects proposed by agencies 
USA. 


or institutions in outlying parts of 


University of Chicago 


THe GIFTED adolescent i 


vears J W 


University of Illinois 


WAYS OF TEACHING kno 
to h h-a 


Hendet I 


of critical thinking 
Kenneth B 
University of Michigan 
SOCIAL ADAPTATION of 
gent pupil (1 year) \ 
EDUCATIONAL ASPECTS OI 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Syracuse University 
PROCESSES InVO 


BEHAVIOR 


in schools a: % 


vandalism 


Goldman. 
SOCIOLOGICAI AND educatior 
the etiology of juvenile deling 


vears). George G. Stern 


Vanderbilt University 
CONFORMITY AND deviation amo 
lescents. Albert J. Reiss, Jt 
RETENTION AND CONTINUATION 
OF STUDENTS IN SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES 


Indiana University 


h school 


*THe CAPABLE hig 


does not continue to college 


Wright and Christian W 


Jung 


lowa State Department of Public 


Instruction 


HOLDING POWER ot publi ary 
schools in lowa (3 years) | \. VanbDyke 
and K. B. Hoyt 
Office of Education 

FACTORS RELATED to application, admi 
sion, registration, and persistence 
lege (11% years). Ernest V. Hollis 
Southern State College (Arkansas) 

*F ACTORS RELATED to educational discon 
tinuance of college ability high schvool 
seniors. Dean C. Andrew 
University of Texas 

*FACTORS ASSOCIATED with educational 


L. D. Haskew 


utilization of human talent 


STAFFING THE NATION’S SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES 


Indiana University 


*PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION and per 


formance of students graduating 








trainir institutions in Indiana. 
I oa a 
The Pennsylvania State University 
ROLE of 1£ public school teacher in 
the American community. Roy C. Buck 
Syracuse University 
CAREEI F LOPMENT It the public 
hool rotession with spec ial ref 
notivations, pressures, 
ior ind dissatisfactions. Ray 
r ( Kul 
Mort D personality factors in 
mentary and secondary 
cl t i iree! Raymond G 
Kuhlet 
| Ss } rORS il reer motiva 
r Z's r Ceorge ( 
C 


N HIS budget message to the 

Congress on January 16, the 
President recommended _ that 
$2.3 million be appropriated for 
the Office of Eduecation’s co- 
operative research program in 
1957—58—an increase of $1.3 


million over this year’s funds. 


University of Florida 
PRESERVICE PROGRAM of teacher education 
J. B. White and J. T. 


in Florida (1 year). 


Kelly. 


University of Minnesota 
*ADMISSIONS INTERVIEW in teacher edu- 
cation for predicting success in teaching. 


William H. Edson. 


*FACTORS INFLUENCING choice of 


Ruth E. Eck 


teaching as a career. 

John E. Stecklein. 
*FACTORS OPERATIVE in the select 

tention of students in teacher edu 


Walter W. Cook. 


EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS 
RESULTING FROM POPULATI 
MOBILITY 


Western Michigan College of Educa 5» 
* EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS of migrant 
Manis. 


dren. Jerome 


OTHER 
Harvard University 
TEACHING OF phonemically and «¢ 


graphically analyzed spelling material 


Funds to be spent for educational research under contracts 


of Education and various 





FIELD AND INSTITUTION 


Mentally Retarded 


Boston University: 
Language achievements..... 
Delinquency proneness.... 


George Peabody College: 


Discrimination learning ability........... 


Effectiveness of programs... . 


The Ohio State University................ 


Syracuse University: 
Learning and transfer. . . 
Reading processes..... 
Reasoning methods........ 
Articulatory development... 
Social behavior............ 
Better and poorer learners... 
Learning characteristics...... 


Specialized methodology...........+++: 


Attitudes of parents....... 
_ University of Texas........... 


University of Wisconsin: 


Conditions influencing insight............ 
CUSUNGT TOUENONE 66.5. cc swccssscecess's 


Learning arithmetic... .. 


Motor characteristics..........0+e0e0085 


Past research. .... 
Perception of symbols... 


Total, mentally retarded.............. 





FEDERAL FUNDS INSTITU- 
TION’S TOTAL 
1956-56! 1957-582 1958-592 1959-60? Total FUNDS, COST 
TOTAL 

Ee a eee eae. neem $6,430 $2,200 $8,630 
a 7,000 $6,000 $6,000 $1,500 20,500 11,450 31,950 
ae 4,625 Ms, .ck.. Paevnonat 8,625 1,200 9,895 
—— lO eee 43,756 3,650 41,406 
or 8,797 18,802 oT 32,429 8,550 40,979 
a 4,907 RE se ee 8,407 2,173 10,580 
en 7,728 | EPR eraee 13,242 3,807 17,049 
— 5,726 SSS tine 9,821 2379 12,200 
oh 8,800 14,159 a 28,727 2/563 34,290 
... 10,766 RD gece rey + ictal he 18,458 5,245 23,703 
ik WR ME Side een 28,491 8,118 36,609 
—— ree 37,768 5,967 46,735 
... 39,537 46874 921,597 ........ 108,008 3,712 171,720 
... 21,750 23,750 11,500 2,055 59,055 22,305 81,360 
nh 5,175 16,680 16,680 4176 42,711 18,200 60,911 
a 5,606 8,508 ee 22,626 7,931 30,557 
yaa 2,702 7,848 FOOD. .niecses 18,400 7,296 25,696 
... 13,685 18308 18313 ........ 50,306 12,235 62,541 
- MDM ors, suites wacacers 7,877 1,786 9,663 
ae ees .cetccats *eumeen te 6,765 1,457 8,299 
we es a 6,555 12,001 18,556 
... 227,183 242,993 101,050 7,731 578,957 210,225 789,182 





‘ Total Federal money appropriated for this fiscal year is $1,020,190. 


— 


earmarked for research on the education of mentally retarded children. 


i2 


Nearly two-thirds of it ($675,000) has been specifically 
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itoma chanical teaching device humanities and social science (1 year). and special methods (1 year H 
nths Douglas Porter Arthur Kreisman Ludlow 
Office of Education University of Alaska EDITOR'S NOTE: Sever 
[ypes oF f ties provided in new ele- *PROGRAM OF education for Alaskan juny TUOMRMCRESE sp} 
entary and school buildings, natives. William K. Keller Por Se Serer F 
, wii total and propor ing toward that status. S eque 
equipment, instruc- University of Chicago issues Of School Life wil 
la es provided in these SociaAL CLIMATES in high schools (1% ggg _— me after J 
ti l year W. Edgar Martin. years). James S. Coleman pte al he aa “es rpcnale w 
Puerto Rico, Department of Educa- University of Michigan of Education’s cooperat 
—— *LONGITUDINAL GROWTH and_ learning program as it has operate 
Boy : <9 ei vis Puerto Rican among elementary school children at Fern _ al year 
ae rs , Byows pve ray ste dale, Mich. Warren A. Ketcham a a a Ae be om 
ia Pablo Roca [WoO APPROACHES to the teaching of awaited from the General Couns: 
irithmetic at intermediate and/or junior eligibility for approval, under t 
Southern Oregon College of Education high school levels: Standard materials and P. L.. 531, of projects proposed by agencie 
BLOCK TEA project integrating conventional methods vs. adding machines or institutions in outlying parts of USA 
negotiated on or before Dec. 31, 1956, between the Office 
educational institutions 
FEDERAL FUNDS INSTITU- 
FIELD AND INSTITUTION TION'S TOTAL 
1956-57! 1957-58" 1958-59? 1959-60° Total FUNDS, COST 
TOTAL 
Special Abilities 
Regis College (Massachusetts)..............0. $4,370 RE Seuinncnael Keckaten $5,000 $1,000 $6,000 
Juvenile Delinquency 
NEY EINE, Facets sosketennee caanes 15,100 14,600 $16,800 $2,560 49,060 25,600 74,660 
Retention of Students 
PE oie osanancndkesencaseedctss 9,600 a a ee 15,900 7,900 23,800 
Southern State College (Arkansas)...........- 10,500 16,000 ab eae ane 29,500 5,800 35,300 
CE Es oe eh ttn es cada anew dawess 8,000 35,010 33,612 39,214 115,836 45,220 161,056 
Staffing 
eR or oe ea wing aac cen eesies 6,825 ee 9,860 3,200 13,060 
The Pennsylvania State University............. 2,250 10,775 6,190 1,785 21,000 17,000 38,000 
Syracuse University: 
Career development.........2..-e+eeee005 750 20,000 SR Osiwas wena 32,460 8,500 40,960 
Motivation, personality factors. ..........+-- 13,080 OS ee aoe . 21,800 7,780 29,580 
University of Minnesota: 
ET NS ss onc sta beewseene ws 2,579 Niacin crash . cits vardaiaie 8,510 4,800 13,310 
Choice of college teaching............++++: 2,369 ko eee ee 7,895 2,200 10,095 
De CI i iigcavos ae oosdtaawsed< 5,917 11,835 PE sicute cue 32,545 20,500 53,045 
Population Mobility 
Western Michigan College...............-00. 700 1,100 ee 1,955 1,955 3,910 
Other 
i, Pe och at ah eed cee entnt 10,800 11,900 ee wsewesews 31,000 14,400 45,400 
nveniiie GF ORICON <6. 5 occ ceciesessesnase 6,207 et ree 14,900 10,200 25,100 
Total, other than mentally retarded...... 99,047 160,055 94,560 °43,559 397,221 176,055 573,276 





326,230 403,048 195,610 51,290 976,178 386,280 1,362,458 


Grand fotal, all contracts................ 





2 Payment of Federal funds after 1956-57 is contingent upon Congress’ appropriating funds for the purpose 
Includes some funds for completing work in 1960-61 ' 
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Pupil Transportation 


The Office publishes an up-to-date summary of responsibilities and 


services of State departments of education 


transportation has become 


>! PII u 
| a school 
portions almost wholly within the last 
In 1925-26 about 1.1 


lion elementary and secondary pupils 


Seervice ot mayor pro- 


s> years. mil- 
in the Lnited States were transported 
school at a cost of about 
1954—55 the 


ber of children had grown to 9.5 mil 


to and from 


$35.6 million. By num- 
lion and the estimated cost to more 
than $329 million. 

Since school transportation is so 
different in many respects from most 
programs with which schools have 
had prion experience, a program of 
Su¢ h offered 


tunity for much variation and experi- 


magnitude has oppor- 


mentation—-variation and experimen- 
tation in which State departments of 
education have become rather exten- 
sively involved. 
Transportation is one of several 
aspects of administration now getting 
special attention from the Study Com- 
mission of the Council of Chief State 
School Officers with a view to making 
recommendations on what the Council 
believes to be the logical responsi- 
bilities and services of State depart- 
ments of education. 

Before undertaking the develop- 
ment of recommendations on 
transportation, the Study Commission 


and the Council felt that it was neces- 


these 


sary to have an up-to-date summary 
of what State departments of educa- 
tion are now doing in this field. At 
the request of the Council, the Office 
has undertaken to provide such a 
summary. 

Pupil Transportation: Responsibil- 
ities and Services of State Depart- 
ments of Education,’ a summary of 
present activities of State depart- 
ments of education in this field, has 
been prepared by FE. Glenn Feathers- 


Designated as Misc. No. 27, the 39-page 

is for sale (35 cents) by the Super 
Documents, U. 5S. Govern- 
Washington 25, D. C. 


report 
intendent of 
ment Printing Office, 


ton, director, Administration of State 
and Local School Systems: and Rob- 
ert F. Will, research assistant, State 
School Administration. 

The report points out that although 
a specific reason for the first activi- 
ties of State departments of education 
in pupil transportation would be difh- 
cult to find, most of those activities 
probably arose in connection with the 
administration of some law. In other 
cases, State departments began cer- 
tain activities in transportation simply 
because they saw the need for them. 

Similarly, it probably would be 
impossible in most States to set any 
specific year in which the depart- 
ment began to give transportation 
service. clear that 


the notable expansion both in staff 


However. it is 


and in activities was accelerated by 
the need for careful planning to in- 
sure minimum service during World 
War II. 
lost, and the expansion has steadily 
Pupil transportation has 


This impetus has never been 


increased. 


become big business. 


Legal basis 


The Featherston-Will has 
found the legal bases for the present 
transportation activities of State de- 
partments of education, by and large, 
to be of three major types: 

1. Specific authorization or man- 
For 


study 


date to do a specific job. 
example, a State department may 
be directed specifically by law to 
set standards for school buses or 
to approve all school bus routes in 
the State. 

2 Authority to allocate funds 
for approved transportation pro- 
grams. 

3. Authority that is general in 
nature but that may be applied to 
transportation. For example, the 
State department may be given cer- 
tain responsibilities for setting up 
for handi- 


educational programs 


capped children. One eleme 
such a program probably is t 
portation, and under this ger 
authorization the State depart: 
may set up standards to gover: 
conditions under which the h 
capped children are to be ti 
ported. 
Of course these categories of 

thority are not mutually exclus 

\ State department may operate 


der all three. 
Responsibilities and services 


Present responsibilities and si 
ices of State departments vary wid 
both in character and extent. Thi 
the authors have summarized. 
each State, in the first of %e 13 tab 
that make up the bulk of the report 
13 they have 


and in the last of the 
made a similar summary for Stat 
agencies other than the State depart 
These two tables 
of general bee: 


compiled from State laws and from 


ments of education. 
information have 
transportation or administration man 
uals of State departments of educatio: 
and other State agencies. Both tables 
have been checked by a representative 
of each State department of educatior 

Information on specific responsi- 
bilities and services of State depart- 
ments, and on the amount of time 
spent on them by departmental per- 
sonnel, was obtained from a ques- 
tionnaire returned to the Office by all 
of the 48 State departments of educa- 
tion. This questionnaire had been de- 
veloped in the Office, with assistance 
from a number of its staff members. 
and had been criticized by several 
State transportation specialists and 
revised before it was finally mailed to 
all State departments of education. 

Since the responsibilities and serv- 
ices are stated in narrow terms, they 
are summarized by item for all of the 
48 States, in tables 2to 11. Informa- 


tion on the number of people spending 
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time on transportation and the amount 
they spent is summarized, 


table 12. 


ot time 

State by State, u 

Placement of responsibilities 
Since transportation is primarily a 


incidentally re- 


service and is only 

ited to the education of the child, 
the question arises as to what agencies 
should be responsible for the service. 


1 


There has bee »>W idespread act ept- 


ince of any set of criteria that would 


be of value deciding whether a 


specific activity in pupil transporta- 


tion should be carried on by the State 
ducation, by 


department oft some 


other of the State government, 


r by the local school unit. 


agency 
For reasons given in Pupil Trans- 
tation, there has been no attempt 
the study to do more in defining 
riteria than to point up certain con- 
siderations that have been revealed as 
entering into the determining of the 
work of State de 
the report ‘{ 


partments. However, 


cludes with the state- 


ment that both responsibilities and 
services will evolve in terms of 
State and wal needs in pupil 
transportatior 
WHAT BOOKS 
FOR TEEN-AGERS? 


| YvERY year hundreds of new books 
4 for teen-age 

and make it harder for the English 
teacher, the lil 


rs pour off the presses 


rarian, the curriculum 


committee to keep abreast. None of 
these people have time to skim all 
the books: yet they must carry out 
extensive reading programs, select 


books with high appeal and literary 


quality, and know which ones are 


suitable for resource units. 

For them, one answer: The reading 
lists. Dozens are available: and to 
guide the teacher to some of the best, 
the Office of Education offers its Cir- 
cular No. 450. 
Books for Tee 


Arno Jewett, specialist for language 
arts, and Esther V. Burrin, who at the 


lids for Knowing 


{gers, prepared by 


time of writing was acting specialist 


for school and children’s libraries. 


\ imober ) 


Volume 39, 


t can be had for the asking. from the 


Publications Inquiry Unit, Office of 
Education, Washington 25, D. C. 


OE EXHIBITS 


J HEN THE Office of Education 
/ sets up its exhibit at the annual 


convention of the American 


tion of School Administrators in 
Atlantic City. Feb. 15-20. it will be 
close to the halfway mark of its ex- 


hibits program for this fiscal year. 
July 1, 1956, the Office has 


made seven presentations of this kind, 


Since 


displaying its publications, outlining 


its services, and telling facts about 
education in the United States. Occa- 
sions have been conventions of the 


National Education Association, Asso- 
ciation of School Business Officials of 
the United States and Na- 
tional Society for ¢ rippled Children 
and Adults, State 
Association, Adult Education Associa- 
tion of the USA, Publi 


Sor iety of America, 


Canada, 


lowa Education 
Relations 
and American 
Association. Inc. 

City. and before the 
make eight 


Vocational 
After Atlantic 
year ends, it will more, 
during conventions of 
National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, Washington, Feb 
ruary 23-27; 
VEA Department of 


Instruction, Washington, March 3-6: 


fudio-} isual 
{ssociation for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, St. Louis, 
March 17-21; 

NEA Department of Elementary 
School Principals, Cincinnati, March 


24-27; 


Assoc ia- 





Education Asso 
ciation, Milwaukee, April 23—26 


International 


Vational Catholic 


Council for Excep 
tional Children, Pittsburgh. 


7 « 


\pril 25 
{merican Library {ssociat 
Kansas City, June 23-29: and 

Vational Education {ssociat 
Philadelphia, June 30—Julv 6 

Three additional conventions may 
expand the second half of the sched 
ule, according to William H. Martin 
visual information officer in charge 
but at this writing their inclusion is 


not definitely decided. 
WORLD HEALTH DAY 


| aaean {ND HEALTH is the 
theme that the 


Lnited States and 


87 other member nations of — th 
World Health Organization will 
ponder together on April 7. For 
then is World Health Day. when 


WHO, one of the spec ialized agencies 
of the United Nations, will celebrate 
the ninth 
tution. 


anniversary of its consti 
Cosponsot of the day this 
Agriculture Or 


vanization, another UN 


year is the Food and 
agency 

Both day and theme offer endless 
opportunities for teachers not only 
in the facts of nutrition but in the 


geography of foods, in vocational 


guldance, and above all in interna 
tional cooperation, especially as it 


works through WHO. 


Federal Government is preparing 
for the day through a committee of 
representatives from the Departments 
of State, Agriculture, and Health, Ed- 
It has kits of 


ucation, and Welfare. 


Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Please send me SCHOOL LIFE for 1 year. 


Name —__ 


pee a 





City 


State 


information ready: write to School 
Life for yours. 
I enclose $1.00. 
Zone __ 
| 
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